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" The Down-looking One," whose infinite com- 
passion for all creation forbids her * achieving Nir- 
vana until the last atom in the universe shall have 
won salvation, was probably here represented with 
one hand raised in benediction and the other hold- 
ing a vase containing the water of purity. t From 
the waist hangs in graceful folds a soft semi-trans- 
parent garment, behind which the form of the 
lower limbs is partially revealed, while over this a 
heavier robe, bound about the hips by a knotted 
scarf, falls down the back and sides. From the 
right shoulder a light scarf passes under the left 
arm, and another, circling the neck, probably twined 
its now broken ends in long streamers about the 
arms of the goddess. Over the breast hang a 
jewelled necklace and other ornaments, while two 
delicate chains, caught together near the waist by 
jewelled bosses at back and front, pass over the 
shoulders and thence, descending to the knees, 
loop up the heavy folds of the outer robe. 

The exquisite refinement of feeling and sense of 
beauty in line and proportion displayed by the un- 
known author of this work, as well as the wonder- 
ful manner in which he has rendered the varying 
quality of the garments and jewelry, surely entitle 
him to a place beside the great masters of all time. 
F. G. C. 

Print Rooms 

Exhibition of Landscapes 

THE exhibition in the Print Rooms takes up 
the subject of landscape in the graphic arts 
from the fifteenth century — the time when printing 
arts were in their infancy — to the gates of the 
nineteenth century. Treating of such a vast theme 
in so restricted a space as our present exhibition 
rooms afford, the survey must needs be merely 
suggestive. No attempt has been made at more 
than a very loose chronological sequence, with the 
early work all in the first room, and most of the 
examples of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
work gathered in the second room. 
The earliest examples reach 
back to a period not far removed 
from the plain or diapered gold 
grounds which glow behind me- 
diaeval and early renaissance fig- 
ures. From the crudity of early 
conceptions it is interesting to fol- 
low the landscape element in its 
development, gaining in depth, 
in atmosphere, in correctness of 
perspective. As realism displaces 
dogmatic form, it advances from its 






•Although conceived as superior to limita- 
tions of sex, Kwannon, at first represented in 
art as a youth with budding moustache, later 
assumes increasingly feminine characteristics. 

t It is interesting to compare this figure with 
the recessed bas-relief (No. 24 in the adjoining 
wall case), perhaps a century later in date and 
with the mid-eighth century Japanese bronze 
statuette of the same Boddhisatva in the ad- 
joining room (Case B). 



early subservient position into a role of considerable 
importance until, in the course of the sixteenth 
century, we see landscapes etched for the sake of 
their own interest solely (Case 2 1 ).* These 
simple outline etchings pave the way for the 
peerless seventeenth-century creations of the great 
Netherlanders. 

It would be unfair to judge the art of Italy by 
the prints it has produced, and more especially by 
the few examples shown here. Mantegna's sum- 
mary topographical suggestions in the Entombment 
(Case 3) are not typical of his conception of land- 
scape. However potently these may accent the 
feeling of vastness and of desolation in keeping with 
the tragic scene, Mantegna's use of landscape must 
be studied in his Mount of Olives, at London 
(National Gallery), his Parnassus, in the Louvre, 
and elsewhere in his paintings. Besides Mantegna, 
few of the great Italians handled the burin or the 
etching needle. Instances of Titian's interest in 
woodcut are found in the work of Boldrini (Case 4). 

In the North a keen enjoyment and interest in 
nature, in the surrounding scenery, and in the 
humble aspects of everyday life runs parallel with 
religious imagery. Turning from Schongauer (Case 
2), the great northern master of fifteenth-century 
engraving, to the woodcuts and engravings of 
Albrecht Diirer, shown in several cases near the 
windows, one is impressed with the stride which 
landscape expression has taken. From the early 
modest contour, the almost symbolic suggestion of 
locality, landscape has grown into a semblance of 
reality. It is an indispensable part of the picture ; 
not only does it define locality, but it rounds out 
and adds beauty to the scene depicted. Look at 
the landscape in the woodcut from the series of 
Apocalypse illustrations (Case 6) or at the spacious 
setting of the Visitation (Case 7), from the Life of 
the Virgin. Take the view in the Eisack Valley 



* Besides the examples selected, excellent reproductions of a number of 
very interesting landscape etchings by Altdorfer may be seen in the Print 
Department. 




Entombment 



Andrea Mantegna 
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Rape of Amymone 



Albrecht Duerer 



in Tyrol, which forms the background to his great 
Fortune (or Nemesis), or the Rape of Amymone 
(Case I 3) ; the subject is an echo of Italian associa- 
tions, the landscape is German, and is decidedly the 
most attractive element in the print. Here the 
northern mind has lovingly dwelt upon every detail 
of the buildings, on the vegetation and soil about 
the stronghold, yet without signs of over-elabora- 
tion. A range of hills extends far into the sunlit 
distance. This is one of the not frequent instances 
of Diirer's translating the azure of the sky by a 
tone of horizontal lines to bring out the brightness 
of sunlight on clouds and hills. In these landscape 
backgrounds * and in those of Lucas van Leyden, 
the Dutch contemporary of Diirer, 
the means by which distance has 
been expressed are essentially the 
same as those used in the preceding 
century, — lines growing less, out- 
lines lighter, in the increasing dis- 
tance, — but they have gained 
immensely in flexibility and expres- 
siveness. Marcantonio Raimondi, 
the accredited engraver of Raphael 
(Cases 16-19), borrows from the 
northern masters the landscape mo- 
tifs which he introduces as back- 
grounds — sometimes incongruous 
— in reproducing the Urbinate's 
figure sketches. 

Want of space made it neces- 
sary to place in the first room some 
work of later centuries ; for instance, 



the group of etchings in Case 2 7, which strangely 
contrast with the earlier landscapes. These prints by 
J. Ruysdael, a leader in Dutch landscape painting, 
speak of unremitling inquiry into problems of light, at- 
mosphere, color. The upper print deals simply 
with a simple subject. The shading is of an un- 
usual nature and so dissimulated that the subject 
seems merely an outline sketch ; yet how tangible 
that tree and how well the distance is sent back 
by a nice gauging of the strength and quality of 
line ! The plates are all marred in this state by 
an unfortunate afterthought of clouds.* A painting 
by the same artist is on the near wall of the first 
picture gallery. 

Etchings by Salvator Rosa, Castiglione(Case25), 
and four luminous plates by Tiepolo (Cases 24 and 
26) show later development of Italian landscape, cul- 
minating in the plates by Antonio Canale (in and 
around Case 42). The Torre di Malghera (Case 
40) especially is filled with the crispness, the sen- 
sation of color, the out-of-doors feeling characteristic 
of Canaletto's work. 

Space forbids our dwelling on the distinctive qual- 
ities of all the Netherlanders whose work is shown : 
Swaneveldt (Cases 47 and 49), Waterloo (Case 
74), with their lovely woodlands; Ostade (Case 62), 
whose charming landscape setting is apt to be for- 
gotten in the interest of his peasant scenes ; Berg- 
hem (Case 54) and Both (Cases 65 and 75), with 
their fateful Italian leanings. Nor may we dwell on 
the work of French masters, though the two Claude 
Lorrain etchings (Case 42) offer a tempting theme 
for discussion of his achievements in color suggestion 
and his magic of light, noticeable even in these in- 
different impressions. With merely a mention of 
Bolswert's faithful and pleasing interpretation of the 
powerful landscape work of Rubens (Cases 56 and 
59), we now pass on to the central desk cases, in 

* The illustration shows that charming bit of nature. The Traveler, 
by Ruysdael. A reproduction of this and other rare prints of Ruysdael 
may be seen in the Print Department. 



* There are many more among the Duerers in 
the Museum collection. 




The Three Trees 



Rembrandt 
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which some of Rembrandt's land- 
scapes are shown. His well-known 
Three Trees (Case 81) offers a 
wealth of detail, discreetly intro- 
duced and not at once apparent, 
and a marvelous sense of space, of 
vastness, in the far-stretching plains 
and towering clouds. Opposite this 
elaborate print with its suggestion 
of color is the Goldweigher's Field 
(Case 84), where the same vastness 
of the plains is strikingly expressed 
with an astounding economy of 
means ; a slight sketch, but every 
line of it endowed with its measure 
of expressiveness.* 

A century later we find ourselves 
with Woollett (Cases 68 and 7 I ) The Traveler 
in the midst of classicism, with 
careful, learned systems of line. The entire plate 
is covered with tone shadings, no white paper any- 
where. There is beauty in some of these large 
plates with their immense amount of painstaking 
work, but we have outgrown such formality in the 
artistic stiife and strivings of last century, and this 
period of recent development, with its abundance 
of material, will form an attractive subject for a 
future exhibition. E. H. R. 

Uriel in the Sun 

By Washington Allston (1779-1843) 

THE first gift made to the Museum was a 
picture by Allston, and its subject " Elijah 
Fed by the Ravens** — the prophet in the wilder- 
ness — symbolizes his own position in American 
art. On his return from Europe in 1 8 1 8 the im- 
pulse given by the revolutionary painters — Copley, 
Stuart, and their followers — had subsided, and 
among the hard realities of the early life of our 
nation the idealism which Allston had imbibed 
during his stay in Rome found little response. The 
age of the daguerreotype was at hand, and the 
search after visual truth which it helped to inspire 
was still far off. It is from the point of view of 
this idealism, reflected in the work of Overbeck 
and David, of Flaxman and Canova, that Allston 
must be judged ; and not to know this spirit is 
incorrectly to estimate his own individual artistic 
personality. He is in many respects the most 
sympathetic figure of early American painting, 
although more, it is true, through promise than 
performance. A delicate poetic genius, the prod- 
uct of an eclecticism that sought its inspiration only 
in the purest and noblest of the art of the past, he 
had his own contribution to add — or would have 
had if the fates had been kinder. Allston was the 
partial interpreter of a distinct personal style. 

As in the work of all those who developed 




* The most amazing instance of this economy and expressiveness of line 
is the Finding of Moses, among the reproductions of Rembrandt's drawings 
in the Print Department. 



/. Ruysdael 

under similar influences, Allston's technical processes 
are a far-away reflection of the great Venetian 
painters. In the conception and treatment of the 
present canvas, the flavor of the followers of 
Michel Angelo, Daniele da Volterra, perhaps 
even Vasari, is manifest. But their effects of vigor 
are here sought without sacrifice of refinement, and 
the soft radiance of Correggio's flesh tints appears 
in a translation by a kindred spirit. 

Uriel (Hebrew : The light of God), one of the 
seven archangels, is mentioned in the Apocrypha 
(II Esdras v. 23, x. 28) and called by Milton 
(Paradise Lost, III, 623): 

" . . . a glorious Angel . . . 
The same whom John saw also in the sun," 

in allusion to Revelalion xix. 17:" And I saw an 
angel standing in the sun/' Milton thus describes 
his office and person (Paradise Lost, III, 648-653, 
625-629) : 

" The Archangel Uriel — one of the seven 
Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes 
That run through all the Heavens, or down to the Earth 
Bear his swift errands over moist and dry, 
O'er sea and land." 

" Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head, nor less his locks behind 
Illustrious on his shoulders fledge with wings 
Lay waving round : on some great charge employed 
He seemed, or fixed in cogitation deep." 

The motive is one which might well have excited 
Allston's fancy, always turned heavenward, what- 
ever his subject might be. The limbs, in shadow, 
befit one who excels in strength ; the face, innocent 
without being empty, is seen in and against the light ; 
the spear and the shield are ready for any exploit of 
deliverance or defense. A high spiritual message is 
conveyed in terms of an impressive presence, well 
ordered in composition and powerful and charming 
in tone and form. 

The picture was painted in London in 1818, 
" at a heat," as the artist said. It obtained the 
first prize at the British Gallery in that year, and, 



